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RECORD OF POLITICAL EVENTS 

[From November 8, igio, to May i, ign] 

I. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
AMERICAN RELATIONS. — Conferences, begun in Ottawa in Novem- 
ber and resumed in Washington two months later, resulted in the con- 
clusion of a reciprocal trade agreement between Canada and the United 
States. It took the form of a note from the two Canadian ministers who 
conducted the negotiations for their government, setting forth their under- 
standing of the terms, and a note from the American secretary of State 
accepting their interpretation. These documents were submitted to the 
legislative bodies of both countries on January 26 for ratification by appro- 
priate legislation (see infra, pp. 355, 356 and 372). The agreement places 
upon the free list 116 articles, including all kinds of grain, cattle and all 
other live animals, fish, potatoes and other vegetables, dairy products, 
eggs, hay, fresh fruit, rough timber, tin plate, wire and cottonseed oil. 
The duties collected on these commodities in the last fiscal year amounted 
to $ 1, 476, 000 in the case of Canada and $4,236,000 in the case of the 
United States. The agreement also provides for a reduction of the duties 
on about 450 articles, including meats, farm machinery, cutlery, building 
stone, clocks, matches, automobiles, lumber, coal and cement. Taking 
the figures of last year, the reductions would amount to about $1,000,000 
in the case of Canada and $600,000 in the case of the United States. The 
agreement affects 91 per cent of the American import trade with Canada. — 
In view of the disturbances in Mexico the American forces on the frontier 
were somewhat strengthened early in February. On March 7 over 
20,000 men were ordered to San Antonio and other points, while a 
squadron of four fast cruisers was sent to Galveston. This extraordinary 
mobilization was stated to be for the purpose of field instruction. It devel- 
oped later, however, that the president wished to prevent the violation of 
American neutrality and also to protect American interests in Mexico if 
occasion should demand it. Assurances were given to President Diaz that 
the military movement had no significance which "should cause concern" 
to Mexico. The presence of this army on the frontier, however, gave un- 
due prominence to a controversy occasioned by the capture of two Ameri- 
cans by Mexican federal troops. The State Department demanded their 
surrender, as having been taken on American soil; this the Mexican gov- 
ernment refused, asserting that they had been captured on Mexican soil 
while aiding the insurgents. During a battle at Agua Prieta on April 13 
three Americans were killed and a number wounded at Douglas, Arizona, 
by stray bullets. Strong representations were thereupon made to both 
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federalists and insurgents that battles must not be fought so close to the 
boundary line that the lives and property of Americans would be endan- 
gered. — President Taft's suggestion that a treaty should be concluded be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States providing for the arbitration of 
all disputes was warmly endorsed by Sir Edward Grey, the British foreign 
secretary, and by A. J. Balfour, leader of the opposition. Negotiations 
between the two governments were begun in April. — A new treaty with 
Japan was ratified by the United States Senate on February 24. Along 
with the treaty went a note from the Japanese ambassador expressly 
setting forth that the present arrangement whereby Japan herself restricts 
and controls the emigration of laborers to the United States would be con- 
tinued under the new treaty. — The republics of Haiti and San Domingo 
were on the verge of an armed conflict in January, as a result of a boundary 
dispute of long standing, but a temporary settlement was reached through 
the good offices of the United States. — In January the United States pro- 
tested to Guatemala against the alleged support of revolutionary move- 
ments in Honduras. — On February 18 Manuel Bonilla, leader of the 
Honduras revolutionists, Lee Christmas, his aide, and two others were 
indicted at New Orleans for violation of the neutrality laws in connection 
with a filibustering expedition of the gunboat " Hornet." On February 3, 
at the request of President Davila, President Taft tendered the good offices 
of the United States in restoring peace; and as a result an armistice was 
arranged between the government and the revolutionists. In the peace 
negotiations, which reached a successful conclusion on March 4, Thomas C. 
Dawson represented the United States. At the close of this Record a 
convention arranging for a loan to the new government awaited action by 
the Senate at Washington. — On December 31 the United States formally 
recognized the Estrada government in Nicaragua. In January an Ameri- 
can adviser was appointed to assist in putting the finances in order. — The 
government of Panama made a special effort in December to establish 
friendly relations with Colombia, but Dr. Carlos Mendoza, its special envoy 
to Bogota, was unable to negotiate a satisfactory treaty. — Diplomatic re- 
lations were resumed in December between Bolivia and Argentina, the 
former acknowledging that Alcorta's decision in the Bolivia-Peru boundary 
dispute was non-partisan (see Record of December, 1509, p. 733). In 
April a protocol was signed between representatives of Bolivia and Peru 
for the peaceful settling of all outstanding difficulties, differences of opinion 
being submitted to the Hague Court. — The frontier dispute between Peru 
and Ecuador (see last Record, p. 728) remained unsettled, the latter 
country refusing to consider the suggestion of the United States, Brazil and 
Argentina that the matter be referred to the Hague Tribunal, and the two 
governments continued to make counter charges of invasion of their 
boundaries. — By way of protest against the proposed lease of the Galapagos 
Islands to the United States for a term of ninety-nine years, mobs hooted 
the president of Ecuador and stoned his house at Guayaquil on January 27. 
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The plan was therefore abandoned. — The close commercial connection 
between Brazil and Europe was emphasized in January by the completion 
of a new cable, financed by the German government, linking Pernambuco 
with Cologne by way of Liberia and the Canary Islands. 

EUROPEAN RELATIONS. — In the European press there was much 
comment concerning alleged signs of weakness in both the Triple Alliance 
and the Triple Entente. On the one side, Italy was said to be irritated by 
the refusal of the German and Austrian emperors to attend in person the 
jubilee of Italian unification (see infra, p. 376); and the mayor of Rome 
made the situation worse by naming a street after an Irredentist fanatic 
who tried to assassinate the Austrian ruler in 1882. On the other side, 
some uneasiness was caused in France and Great Britain by the meeting of 
the Russian and German emperors and the announcement of a friendly 
settlement of points of difference between the German and Russian govern- 
ments. That the policies of Germany and Austria-Hungary were in har- 
mony was testified, on the occasion of Emperor William's journey in March 
to Corfu, by his cordial meeting with the Emperor Francis Joseph at 
Vienna and Schonbrunn and with the Archduke Francis Ferdinand at 
sea. — Generally unfavorable criticism was called forth in the non-German 
newspapers by the speech of Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg in the Reichstag 
on March 30, in which he opposed the American, British and French pro- 
posals for disarmament and compulsory arbitration. — The Turkish govern- 
ment declared in November that further attempts on the part of the Cretans 
to sever their connection with the empire would be sternly repressed. — The 
Montenegrin government on April 1 called the attention of the Powers to the 
serious situation occasioned by the Albanian revolt and the influx of Alba- 
nian refugees from Turkey into Montenegro. Similar movements of Albanian 
refugees gave rise to disorders on the Greek frontier. — Joint delimitation 
commissions were appointed to fix the boundaries between Turkey and 
Bulgaria and Turkey and Greece, respectively. — The Norwegian press has 
been in a ferment on account of a Russian plan to establish a strong naval 
base on the island of Kildin, in the Arctic Ocean near the point where it 
joins the Atlantic. 

ASIATIC RELATIONS. — Early in February the relations between 
Russia and China became greatly strained on account of difficulties in re- 
newing the treaty of 1881, which was about to expire. The Russian de- 
mands embraced (1) the right to impose unlimited import and export duties 
in specified regions; (2) guarantee of the extra-territorial rights of Russians 
in China, and of the hearing of legal suits involving Russians and Chinese 
by mixed tribunals; (3) free trade in Manchuria and the extra-wall pro- 
vinces; (4) establishment of three new Russian consulates; (5) manifesta- 
tion of due respect to all Russian consuls on the part of local authorities; 
(6) the right of Russians to acquire real estate in Manchuria and the extra- 
wall provinces. The Chinese government set up counter-claims for in- 
demnity on account of expulsion of Chinese inhabitants from towns on the 
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east side of the Amur and on account of destruction of Chinese property 
during the Russo-Japanese War. The Russian government delivered an 
ultimatum on March 13, threatening armed force ; and a week later China 
agreed to substantially all the Russian demands. — It was reported the same 
day that Japan was about to press several demands upon China, including 
the extension of the Port Arthur and Dalny lease, full control of the Dairen 
customs, an increase in the number of consuls in Manchuria and the sub- 
stitution of Japanese soldiers for Chinese police in the Antung-Mukden rail- 
way zone. It was also affirmed that the contention that China is unable to 
suppress the bandits in Manchuria would serve as an excuse for an increase 
of Japanese and Russian military forces throughout that region. — A new 
commercial treaty between Japan and Great Britain was signed at London 
on April 3. The former country had given notice on February 20 of her 
intention to renounce the special Canadian trade convention of 1905. — The 
assassination of the Persian minister of finance on February 10 by two 
Russian subjects served to increase Persian hostility to the occupation of 
the northern provinces by Russian troops. — A convention was concluded 
at Potsdam on January 13 between Russia and Germany concerning the 
Bagdad Railway. The former undertook not to oppose the project but 
rather to guarantee proper connections through Persian territory. The 
treaty rights of Great Britain in the matter were expressly safeguarded. 

AFRICAN RELATIONS. — In Morocco chronic conditions of civil war, 
tribal brigandage and lack of protection to foreigners have occasioned ener- 
getic action on the part of Spain and France. In April, Spanish reinforce- 
ments were pushed into the Melilla district, and a French army of 5000 
was despatched to Fez, where Sultan Mulai Hafid was besieged by a new 
pretender, Malai Ismail, and the Berber forces. Meanwhile, the French 
have completed the final link in their chain of railways connecting the 
Gulf of Tunis with the Moroccan boundary, thereby facilitating the ' ' peace- 
ful penetration ' ' of the Shereefian empire. It is expected that in the near 
future the railway will be extended to Tangier, making that place a great 
port of northern Africa. — The boundary disputes which Liberia had with 
France and with Great Britain were adjusted in January. Throughout 
March and April negotiations proceeded with those countries and the 
United States in order to solve financial difficulties. 

II. THE UNITED STATES 
THE ADMINISTRATION. — Early in November President Taft visited 
Panama and examined the construction works in the canal zone. Dining 
with President Arosemena on November 16, he declared that the Ameri- 
can people would feel utterly dishonored in annexing the republic of 
Panama unless a situation arose which left them no alternative; and such a 
situation, he was confident, would never arise. Speaking in Washington 
a month later and in New York on January 21 he urged the fortification of 
the canal on the ground that neutralization would not ensure its safety in 
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time of war. In February he addressed large audiences in Ohio, Illinois 
and Indiana, explaining the significance and advantages of the reciprocity- 
agreement with Canada. Speaking before a gathering of newspaper pub- 
lishers in New York on April 28 he emphatically condemned as groundless 
the annexation talk which the agreement had occasioned. — In his annual 
report, submitted in December, the secretary of Agriculture stated that 
the middlemen and not the farmers were responsible for the high cost of 
food-stuffs and he advocated a combined system of fanners' and consum- 
ers' cooperative societies. The value of agricultural products in 1910 was 
about $9,000,000,000. — In December the secretary of the Interior reported 
that existing withdrawals of coal, phosphate, oil and water-power lands 
aggregated 91,000,000 acres. He advocated the leasing of oil and gas 
lands, but opposed such a policy with respect to coal lands. In January a 
special board of army engineers made recommendations as to the distribution 
of the $20,000,000 expenditure authorized by Congress (see last Record, 
p. 733) among various reclamation projects. In the same month 143,380 
acres of coal lands in Wyoming were withdrawn from all forms of disposi- 
tion; in April, 1,576,000 acres in New Mexico were withdrawn from entry 
pending a field examination and a classification as to coal deposits. Early 
in March a federal grand jury in Detroit returned seven indictments charg- 
ing conspiracy to defraud the government of 48,000 acres of Alaskan coal 
lands by means of false entries; shortly afterwards similar indictments were 
brought against nine persons in Chicago relating to entries upon 10,000 
acres. On April 24 the United States district court at Portland, Oregon, 
rendered decision in favor of the government in a suit to recover from the 
Southern Pacific railroad about 2,000,000 acres of land valued at $75,- 
000,000. The court found that the railroad had violated the terms of the 
grant which required sale to bona fide settlers at a low price and in limited 
tracts. In December another suit was filed against the same company for 
the recovery of 6000 acres of oil lands on the ground that the company had 
patented them wrongfully. — The Pinchot-Ballinger controversy ended on 
March 7 with the resignation of the secretary of the Interior. In accepting 
the resignation the president declared that Mr. Ballinger's enemies had 
entered into "one of the most unscrupulous conspiracies for the defama- 
tion of character that history can show," and that he parted with the sec- 
retary's services with the greatest reluctance and only because it would not 
be justifiable to ask further sacrifices of him. — New customs frauds were 
discovered in December. Grand juries in New Orleans and San Fran- 
cisco found evidence of false weighing and improper grading of sugar. A 
firm of art dealers in New York was accused of defrauding the government 
out of some $2,000,000 by undervaluations. In connection with woolen 
importations at the same port more than $500,000 was deposited with the 
treasury for civil settlements, and property to the value of more than 
$1,000,000 was seized by the government. Two arrests were made in San 
Francisco on the charge of undervaluing teas and oriental goods; officials 
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estimated the loss in duties at $200,000. Richard Parr, who was instru- 
mental in bringing to light the frauds of the American Sugar Refining Com- 
pany (see Record of June, 1909, p. 361) received $100,000 from the 
Treasury on January 1. — The report of the PoBt Office Department showed 
a deficit of $5,881,481 for the fiscal year, which was less than the deficit 
of the preceding year by^$i 1,500, 000. For the following six months the 
deficit was only $31,000. This improvement in the finances was made in 
spite of a considerable extension of the service, entailing the employment 
of 3600 additional men at salaries aggregating over $2,000,000. Increases 
in the salaries of clerks and carriers added over $3,225,000 to the expenses. 
Secretary Hitchcock recommended the extension of the rural delivery 
routes, the establishment of a parcels-post system on the rural delivery 
routes, and an increase of the second-class rates on the advertising pages 
of magazines. Concession was made in February to the demands of west- 
ern railway mail clerks by fixing a six- hour day on lines where the work is 
continuously heavy for six days in the week. A general reorganization of 
the railway service was effected at the close of March. In November and 
December many arrests were made in connection with swindling operations 
conducted through the mails. One offender, who made no defence, was 
sentenced to two years imprisonment. — In compliance with a House reso- 
lution, the secretary of War prepared in December a report showing in 
detail that the United States was not prepared to repel invasion by any 
first-class power. Though not released for publication and immediately 
suppressed by the president, this report was printed in certain newspapers 
and provoked an alarmist discussion. This the president attempted to 
dispel in a public utterance, condemning the proposal to increase the regular 
army to 400,000 men, on the grounds that war with any power was most 
unlikely and that the navy and the coast defences would afford adequate 
protection. — Commander W. S. Sims was publicly reprimanded by the 
secretary of the Navy for making an indiscreet speech at a London dinner 
tendered to the officers of the visiting American fleet. — The Immigration 
Commission, after a three-year inquiry, submitted to Congress on Decem- 
ber 5 a voluminous report, recommending the restriction of the immigration 
of unskilled laborers. The restrictive proposals included a reading and 
writing test, limitation on the numbers arriving at any one port and from 
any one nation, the exclusion of unmarried unskilled laborers and higher 
requirements as regards the amount of money in possession of the immi- 
grant at the time of arrival. — According to the twenty-seventh annual re- 
port of the Civil Service Commission, submitted in March, 5488 additional 
positions had been classified and brought under the competitive system. 
The commission recommended the extension of the system to all positions 
in the postal department and in the navy yards and the adoption of uni- 
form efficiency tests for promotion in all departments. — Among the ap- 
pointments made by the president were : Walter L. Fisher, to be secretary 
of the Interior ; F. W. Lehmann, to be solicitor-general of the United 
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States ; Charles D. Hilles, assistant secretary of the Treasury, to be secre- 
tary to the president ; B. H. Meyer and C. C. McChord to be members of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission ; Senator Root, to be a member of 
the Hague Tribunal ; W. W. Rockhill, ambassador to Russia, to be am- 
bassador to Turkey in the place of Oscar Straus, who resigned on account 
of ill-health ; Curtis Guild, Jr. , to be ambassador to Russia ; Congressman 
H. S. Boutell, to be minister to Portugal. The resignation of David Jayne 
Hill, ambassador to Germany, will take effect on July 1. On April 20 the 
resignation of H. D. Peirce, minister to Norway, was announced. 

CONGRESS. — The third session of the Sixty-first Congress began on 
December 5. In his regular message President Taft expressed the belief 
that Congress should await the effects of a rigorous enforcement of existing 
laws before proceeding further in the regulation and restraint of corpora- 
tions. He advised against any general revision of the tariff, but promised 
to lay before the next Congress the facts gathered by the Tariff Board re- 
specting particular schedules which might require amendment. He recom- 
mended freer trade relations with Canada; the fortification of the Panama 
canal and the prohibition of interstate railroads from owning or controlling 
ships plying through the canal; an appropriation to enable the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to make a valuation of railroads; ship subsidies, 
especially for vessels plying to South America; a federal incorporation law; 
a new banking and currency system; an increase in the postal rates on the 
advertising pages of magazines; the establishment of a parcels post on rural 
free delivery routes; the acceptance of the naval estimates, including the 
cost of two battleships; a reduction of the cost of litigation by simplifying 
procedure and expediting final judgments; a law to regulate the issuing of 
injunctions without notice; the government of Alaska by a commission to 
be appointed by the president; a pension system for the retirement of 
superannuated employees; the leasing for terms not to exceed fifty years of 
coal and phosphate lands and water-power sites; and economy and effi- 
ciency in the government. On January 12 a special message asked for 
$5,000,000 to begin the fortification of the Panama canal. On January 26 
a special message transmitted the text of the trade agreement with Canada 
and strongly urged its ratification. — As compared with the recommenda- 
tions of the president the bills passed by Congress were very few in num- 
ber. Appropriations were made for beginning the fortification of the 
Panama canal, for constructing two battleships of the dreadnought type, 
for establishing forest reserves in the White Mountains and the Appalachian 
ranges, and for embassy buildings in foreign countries. An act was passed 
to codify, revise and amend the laws relating to the judiciary. This act 
abolished the circuit courts, their powers and duties devolving upon the 
district courts; it also raised the salary of the chief justice to $15,000 and 
of the associate justices to $14,500. — Many important measures were de- 
feated. A bill embodying the provisions of the Canadian reciprocity 
agreement (see supra, p. 349), supported by all but five Democrats and 
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opposed by a majority of the Republicans, passed the House in February 
by a vote of 221 to 92. The insurgent Republicans were almost solidly 
against it, as discriminating against the farmer and not going far enough in 
the direction of free trade. The Democratic leader, Champ Clark, en- 
livened the debate by expressing the belief that all British dominions on 
the continent would eventually come under the American flag, and Mr. 
Bennet (Republican, New York) presented a resolution directing the presi- 
dent to open negotiations for the annexation of Canada. The Reciprocity 
Bill failed to come to a vote in the Senate, although it was known that in 
this event the president would call an extra session of the newly elected 
Congress. — A bill to create a permanent bi-partisan tariff board, composed 
of five members appointed by the president for six years, passed the House, 
186 to 93, on January 30, only three Republicans opposing it. The Senate 
adopted amendments to the bill so late in the session that a determined 
filibuster prevented the conference report from coming to a vote in the 
House. — In January Senator Borah introduced a resolution providing, by 
constitutional amendment, for the direct election of senators. It was so 
framed as to leave the qualification of voters in the hands of the state leg- 
islatures; and on February 24 Senator Sutherland offered an amendment 
giving the federal government power to regulate the elections. This was 
accepted, 50 to 37, only one Democrat voting for it and seven insurgent 
Republicans voting against it. Four days later the amended resolution 
failed to obtain the necessary two-thirds majority, the vote being 54 to 33. 
— The Crumpacker Reapportionment Bill, which increased the member- 
ship of the House to 433 and empowered the state legislatures to redistrict 
on the basis of one member for each 21 1,877 inhabitants, passed the House 
on February 9 but failed to come to a vote in the Senate. — Among other 
bills that failed of passage were : the Ship Subsidy Bill, which passed the 
Senate by the deciding vote of the vice-president, and which authorized 
the postmaster-general to contract for the carrying of mails to South 
American ports at the rates paid on Atlantic routes; a Pension Bill, which 
passed the House and which would have included every man who had 
been mustered into the Civil War for ninety days; a bill establishing a 
parcels post on rural free delivery routes; and a bill increasing the postage 
on the advertising pages of magazines. At the close of the session the 
House approved the constitution of New Mexico. Coupled with the consti- 
tution of Arizona, which aroused opposition by its radical features, the New 
Mexico constitution failed to receive the approval of the Senate (see infra, 
pp. 360, 361). — Interesting questions of procedure were settled in both 
Houses. In the Senate on December 19 the decision of the vice-president 
that a paired senator might be counted in making a quorum was put to 
vote and overruled. On January 9 the House reversed the position which 
it took in March, 1910 (see Record of June, 1910, p. 369). The speaker 
decided that a resolution amending the rule relative to the discharge of 
committees was not privileged under the Constitution, and the House, in- 
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eluding most of the Democrats, supported this ruling. On January 11, the 
speaker's refusal to entertain a motion to discharge a committee was over- 
ruled, 145 to 126, by a combination of Democrats and insurgent Republi- 
cans. — The majority report of the joint committee appointed to investigate 
the Finehot-Ballinger controversy (see last Record, p. 733) was submitted 
to Congress on December 7, signed by all the Republican members except 
Mr. Madison of Kansas, an insurgent. It completely exonerated Mr. 
Ballinger, stating that *' no ground whatever has been shown justifying the 
opinion that he was not a faithful and efficient public officer" ; but his 
policy with respect to the sale of coal lands was indirectly condemned by 
the recommendation that such lands should be held by the government and 
leased for limited periods. — The Committee on Privileges and Elections 
reported to the Senate on December 21 in the Lorimer case (see last 
Record, p. 733) to the effect that no evidence had been found convicting 
the senator of corrupt practices or invalidating his right to his seat. Debate 
on the case continued for two months. Senator Lorimer spoke for four 
hours in his own defence. On March 1, by a vote of 46 to 40, the Senate 
refused to unseat him. — On the call of the president, the Sixty-second Con- 
gress met in special session on April 4. The House elected Mr. Champ 
Clark speaker. It also adopted new rules, under which all committees 
were to be elected ; but by the action of the Democratic caucus the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means was empowered to select the members of all 
other committees. In the Senate the insurgent Republicans, numbering 
twelve, secured one-fourth of the Republican places in committees. — The 
president's message dealt exclusively with the subject of Canadian reci- 
procity and urged prompt action. The bill introduced into the House was 
a transcript of the Republican bill of the previous Congress, with the addi- 
tion of a clause authorizing and requesting the president to extend the 
scope of the agreement by further negotiation. It was passed on April 21 
by a vote of 264 to 80, only ten Democrats opposing it. — A Farmers' Free 
List BUI was then reported. It placed on the free list agricultural imple- 
ments, bagging for cotton, hoop and band iron, leather, wire for fences, 
dressed meats, cereals, timber, salt, sewing-machines and other commodi- 
ties. — A resolution for the direct election of senators similar to that intro- 
duced in the last Congress was carried through the House on April 13 by a 
vote of 297 to 15.— A Publicity Bill, providing that expenditures made in 
election campaigns, including primary elections, must be published before 
the final elections, passed the House unanimously on April 14. A similar 
bill was introduced in the Senate. — The Lorimer case was brought up again 
in the Senate, a resolution providing for further investigation of the charges 
being introduced by Senator La Follette. 

THE FEDERAL JUDICIARY. — Among the more important decisions 
of the Supreme Court were the following. The law of the Philippine 
Commission prohibiting exportation of Philippine silver coin from the 
islands is not void as depriving the owner of such coin of his property 
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therein without due process of law (Ling Su Fan v. United States, 218 U. S. 
302). The decision of the highest court of California that the state succes- 
sion tax applies to a surviving wife's share of the community property does 
not violate the contract, due process or equal protection clauses of the con- 
stitution (Moffit v. Kelly, 218 U. S. 400). It is not a taking of property 
without due process of law under the fifth or the fourteenth amendment to 
require a railroad to erect a bridge for its road over a street in which it has 
a right of way (Cincinnati, I. and W. Railway Company v. Connersville, 

218 U. S. 336). A state statute imposing liability on telegraph companies 
for errors in transmission of dispatches due to negligence is not unconsti- 
tutional as a regulation of interstate commerce, neither is it a taking of 
property without due process of law or a denial of the equal protection of 
the laws (Western Union Telegraph Company v. Commercial Milling Com- 
pany, 218 U. S. 406). The statute of Congress giving the government the 
right to appeal to the Supreme Court from judgments sustaining demurrers 
to indictments or motions to quash them, but not giving the same right to 
the accused, is not a denial of due process of law or of the equal pro- 
tection of the laws (U. S. v. Heinze, 218 U. S. 532). A Mississippi statute 
abrogating the fellow-servant rule as to railway employees and making the 
fact of injury prima facie evidence of negligence is not a denial of due pro- 
cess of law or of equal protection of the laws (Mobile J. and K. Company 
v. Turnip Seed, 31 S. C. R. 135). A California statute for the establish- 
ment and quieting of title to real estate in case of lost or destroyed records 
is not a violation of due process (American Land Company v. Zeiss, 31 
S. C. R. 200). An Alabama statute providing that the refusal to perform 
labor contracted for without refunding the money or paying for property 
received shall be prima facie evidence of a crime therein defined is uncon- 
stitutional as in conflict with the thirteenth amendment (Bailey v. Alabama, 

219 U. S. 219). A state statute requiring owners to register lands and pay 
taxes thereon and declaring them forfeit for non-compliance therewith after 
a judicial proceeding and opportunity to be heard is not a denial of due 
process of law (Kentucky Union Company v. Kentucky, 219 U. S. 140). 
The Carmack amendment to the Interstate Commerce Act providing that 
interstate carriers shall be liable for loss to merchandise received for trans- 
portation beyond their own lines, the loss occurring beyond their own lines, 
is not a violation of the due process clause of the fifteenth amendment 
(Atlantic Coast Line Railway Company v. Riverside Mills, 219 U. S. 186). 
A Missouri statute prohibiting arbitrary deductions from the actual weight 
or measure of grain and other commodities is a proper exercise of the police 
power (House v. Mayes, 219 U. S. 271). A tax on dealing in futures is 
not in violation of the due process or equal protection clauses of the four- 
teenth amendment (Brodnax v. Missouri, 219 U. S. 286). A statute im- 
posing an excess liability of twenty-five per cent on all insurance companies 
which are connected with a tariff association is not a violation of the due 
process or the equal protection clauses of the fourteenth amendment (Ger- 
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man Alliance Insurance Company v. Hale, 219 U. S. 307). The New 
York statute for licensing private bankers is constitutional (Engel v. 
O'Malley, 31 S. C. R. 190). The Oklahoma Bank Guaranty law is con- 
stitutional (Noble State Bank v. Haskell, 219 U. S. 104). A state statute 
requiring full train crews is not a violation of due process or a regulation of 
interstate commerce (Chicago R. I. and P. Railway Company v. Arkansas, 
31 S. C. R. 275). A state statute prohibiting the wasting of mineral waters 
is constitutional (Lindsley v. Natural Carbonic Gas Company, 31 S. C. R. 
336). The federal Corporation Tax law is constitutional as a tax on the 
privilege of doing business in corporate form (Flint v. Stone-Tracy Com- 
pany, 31 S. C. R. 342). On January 3 the Supreme Court affirmed the 
decision of the circuit court in the case of the United States against the 
proprietors of the New York World for alleged libelous charges respecting 
the Panama canal purchase (see Record of June, 1910, p. 371). — On 
April 10 the Court of Customs Appeals laid down the principle that, when 
a tariff concession is made in consideration of a concession, the favored- 
nation clause in general treaties does not require the same concession to be 
made without a similar consideration. — On December 12 the appointment 
of Justice Edward Douglass White as Chief Justice of the United States, in 
succession to Melville Weston Fuller, deceased, was announced. On the 
same day Judge Willis Van Devanter of Wyoming and Judge Joseph Rucker 
Lamar of Georgia were appointed associate justices of the Supreme Court ; 
and the following were appointed judges of the new Commerce Court : 
Martin A. Knapp (for a term of five years), Judge Robert W. Archbald 
(four years), Judge William H. Hunt (three years), John Emmett Carland 
(two years) and Judge Julian W. Mack (one year). 

STATE AFFAERS. — At the close of this Record the sixteenth or Income- 
tax amendment had been ratified by thirty states : Maine, Ohio, Michigan, 
Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Missouri, Iowa, Wisconsin, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, Colorado, Montana, Idaho, 
Nevada, California, Oregon, Washington, Tennessee, Arkansas and Geor- 
gia. The New Jersey legislature, which was expected to ratify, adjourned 
without action. In New York the amendment passed the Senate on April 
19. In the same month it passed the lower house in Florida, Minnesota 
and Massachusetts. Ratification by thirty-five states is required. — Sena- 
torial elections occasioned deadlocks in several states. On April 12 the 
Iowa legislature elected W. S. Kenyon, Republican, on the sixty-seventh 
ballot. On March 2 the Montana legislature elected Henry L. Myers, 
Democrat, on the seventy-ninth ballot. In New York the Democratic 
caucus chose as the party candidate William F. Sheehan, who was known 
to have the support of the leader of Tammany Hall, Charles F. Murphy. 
Some twenty Democrats, however, refused to go into caucus and by with- 
holding their votes from Sheehan prevented his election. After the sixty- 
second ballot fourteen of the insurgents agreed to enter a new caucus on 
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the understanding that another candidate should be chosen. The choice 
fell upon Justice O' Gorman ; and he received the whole Democratic vote 
and was elected on March 30. In Tennessee, after a deadlock of three 
weeks, an independent Democrat, Luther Lea, was chosen on January 23. 
A peculiar situation arose in West Virginia when the fifteen Republican 
senators, forming exactly half of the full membership, fled from the state 
and so prevented the Senate from organizing. On January 23, however, 
the fugitives returned, having made a compact by which the president of 
the Senate was to be a Republican and two Democrats were to be elected 
senators. — The third annual conference of governors met at Frankfort, 
Kentucky, on November 29. — In February the Parks local-option bill 
passed both houses of the Alabama legislature and was signed by the gov- 
ernor. Previous legislation had prohibited the sale of liquor. — The pro- 
posed constitution for Arizona was ratified on February 9 by a popular vote 
of 12,000 to 3500. It contains about 15,000 words, provides for the initi- 
ative and referendum and for the recall of all elective officers (including 
judges) and requires of all voters ability to read the constitution in English. 
— The "grandfather-clause" amendment to the constitution of Arkansas 
passed the legislature in February. — The California legislature completed a 
remarkably fruitful session on March 27. Bills were passed providing for 
a conservation commission to supervise the granting of water-power sites ; 
limiting the hours of labor for minors ; prohibiting the payment of employees 
by check unless immediately convertible into cash ; abrogating in personal 
injury suits the common-law defences of fellow-servant's negligence and as- 
sumption of risk ; prohibiting race-track gambling ; and adopting the Oregon 
primary system, under which the party circle and column are eliminated 
from the ballot and the nomination of judges and school officials is made 
non-partisan. Two constitutional amendments were adopted for submission 
to the people : one establishing the initiative and referendum and the re- 
call (applicable even to judges); the other granting the suffrage to women. 
— A bill extending the local-option area from townships to counties was 
rejected by the Illinois lower house in April, but an attempt to repeal the 
local-option law altogether was also unsuccessful. The Vermillion county 
grand jury undertook, late in January, to investigate the buying and selling 
of votes and, when the state's attorney neglected to question the witnesses 
closely, dismissed him from attendance. Although the inquiry lasted eight 
weeks, it resulted in only fourteen indictments for corrupt practices in elec- 
tions. The jury recommended that traffic in votes should be punished by 
disfranchisement for five years on the first conviction and for life on the 
second. A new turn was given to the Lorimer case in January (see last 
Record, p. 735, and supra, p. 357) by the appointment of a committee of 
the state Senate to inquire into the facts regarding the bribery of certain 
senators who had confessed or been indicted. In February a Chicago 
newspaper charged that a fund of $100,000 had been raised to secure 
Lorimer' s election. Summoned before the committee in April, the writer 
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of the article indicated Edward Hines, a wealthy lumber merchant, as one 
of those interested in raising the money. Evidence to the same effect was 
given by other witnesses. On April 26 the Senate ordered three bankers, 
who had refused to produce certain books before the committee, to appear 
and show cause why they should not be punished for contempt. — The 
Indiana legislature repealed the county local-option law in January, substi- 
tuting the township or ward as the unit of option. — In February Governor 
Carroll of Iowa vetoed an "Oregon plan" primary bill, declaring that 
such a method of electing United States senators was an evasion of the 
federal Constitution. In the same month a constitutional amendment provid- 
ing for the initiative and referendum was defeated.— In February the 
Kansas legislature decided to submit to the people an amendment estab- 
lishing woman suffrage. In the same month the Senate rejected an 
amendment providing for the initiative, referendum and recall. — In March 
the Maine legislature adopted for submission to the people an amendment 
abolishing prohibition. — Proposed amendments to the Michigan constitu- 
tion providing for the initiative, referendum and recall passed the lower 
house by the required two-thirds majority in April but were defeated in the 
Senate. — In March the legislature of Nevada passed, for submission to the 
people, a constitutional amendment establishing woman suffrage. A law 
passed in February prohibits intermarriage between white persons and 
Asiatics. — Urged by Governor Wilson, the New Jersey legislature adopted 
a number of important measures before adjourning in April. Most note- 
worthy were a Public Utilities Act, a new Primary and Elections Act and a 
drastic Corrupt Practices Act. Investigations by a special committee of the 
legislature in January showed that much fraud had been practised in the 
November elections at Atlantic City; and a grand jury at Camden indicted 
a number of persons, including a member of the city council, for fraud in 
the elections. — By a majority of 18,000 the proposed state constitution for 
New Mexico was ratified by the people on January 21. It provides for 
the referendum but not for the initiative. — The committee appointed to 
make an exhaustive inquiry into several phases of legislative bribery in 
New York (see last Record, p. 736) presented its report to the legislature 
on February 1. The committee failed to substantiate any of the charges 
of bribery in connection with the passage of the Hart-Agnew bill of 1908, 
but the evidence seemed to show that ex-Senator Gardner had lobbied 
against the measure and had offered one member $100,000 for his vote. 
It was recommended that the penal law should be changed so as to com- 
pel members to report attempts at improper influence. The committee 
drew attention to abuses in the fire-insurance business and suggested 
remedies. When brought to trial for attempted bribery, Gardner was 
acquitted. — A grand jury investigated in December the buying and selling 
of votes in Adams county, Ohio. Largely on the testimony of political 
workers who turned state' s evidence, a third of the voters were indicted. 
They were afterwards sentenced to small fines and disfranchisement for 
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five years. A few persons were also convicted in the neighboring county 
of Scioto. It was announced on May 1 that detectives had collected evi- 
dence which would convict more than twenty members of the Ohio legis- 
lature of accepting bribes. A resolution was at once passed by both houses 
instructing the attorney-general to assist in the preparation of evidence for 
submission to the grand jury. — The supreme court of Oklahoma decided in 
February that the legislature had power to revoke the provision of the 
enabling act which made Guthrie the state capital until 191 3. — The legis- 
lature of Oregon adopted a constitutional amendment for woman suffrage 
which will be submitted to the people at the next election. — Until nearly 
the end of January the forty-six regular Democrats in the Tennessee lower 
house refused to take their seats and thus to give the quorum necessary for 
the formal seating of the Fusionist governor-elect. — In February a consti- 
tutional amendment was passed by the Texas legislature providing for 
state-wide prohibition. In the same month the governor vetoed a charter 
for the city of Texarkana because it provided for the initiative, refer- 
endum and recall. — In March the Washington legislature adopted for sub- 
mission to the people a constitutional amendment providing for the initiative 
and referendum. An employers' liability bill was passed, excluding lia- 
bility insurance companies from the state and leaving the compensation of 
injured workmen to a state commission. Direct primaries were applied to 

the nomination of supreme court judges A committee of the Wisconsin 

Senate, appointed in 1909 to investigate the nomination of United States 
Senator Stephenson in the primary election, reported to the governor in 
January that both nomination and election were void on account of bribery 
and corrupt practices. It recommended that the findings should be laid 
before the United States Senate. 

MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS. — For the first time in the history of Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, the Democrats secured complete control of the city in 
March, electing the mayor, principal assessor, the entire board of aldermen 
and twelve of the twenty-two members of the common council. — In March 
the direct primary was tested for the first time in Chicago, Alderman Mer- 
riam being named by the Republicans and Mayor Harrison by the Demo- 
crats as candidate for mayor. On April 4 Harrison won his fifth term by 
a plurality of 17,000. The new commission on vice made its first report 
to the common council on April 5. It urged persistent repression of the 
social evil, frequent rotation of policemen, appointment of women officers 
on the police force, supervision of employment agencies, establishment of 
municipal dance-halls, physical examination of applicants for marriage 
licences and much else. — On February 21 George B. Cox, Republican boss 
of Cincinnati, was indicted for perjury. The indictment charged that he 
testified falsely before a grand jury in 1906, when he denied receiving part 
of the money paid to county treasurers by banks which received county 
funds on deposit. A second indictment for perjury was returned against 
him on March 30. — An Indiana grand jury, after investigating charges of 
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corruption in East Chicago, returned indictments against thirty persons, 
including the mayor, chief of police and city clerk. — A woman was elected 
mayor of Hunnewell, Kansas, on April 3. — As the Republican city council 
of Mount Vernon, New York, in order to keep the old Republican officials 
in power, refused to confirm any of the mayor's nominations, the state 
legislature passed an act in April giving the mayor an absolute power of 
appointment. This act was vetoed by the council. — At the close of this 
Record graft investigations in the borough of Queens, New York City 
(see last Record, p. 737), had resulted in ninety-six indictments and only 
two convictions. Many of the indictments were dismissed by the courts. 
After receiving a protest against a judicial ruling in one of the prosecutions, 
the mayor announced on April 14 that he would ask the governor to des- 
ignate a special supreme-court justice to hear these cases. The hearing of 
charges against Borough President Gresser continues before Commissioner 
Ordway. A coroner's jury, after investigating a factory fire in which 146 
persons lost their lives on March 25, found indictments against the em- 
ployers because of culpable and criminal negligence in leaving one of the 
exits locked. The jury found such confusion and division of authority in 
the state laws and local ordinances that it could return no indictment against 
any official ; it recommended, however, important changes in the law. 
About the same time the commissioner of accounts exposed systematic 
corruption among the building inspectors and in the bureau of combustibles 
in the fire department. The charter revision committee appointed by the 
legislature reported a bill embodying its recommendations in February. 
Early in April Mayor Gaynor laid recommendations for charter revision 
before the legislature. They provided, among other things, for a small paid 
board of education appointed by the mayor, the combination of the various 
bureaus of buildings under a single commissioner, the transfer of important 
powers from the comptroller to the city chamberlain and the bestowal of 
authority upon the fire commissioner to direct the installation of fire ap- 
pliances, Following charges by Magistrate Corrigan that crime was greatly 
increasing in the city and that the mayor was responsible for the demorali- 
zation of the police force, investigation was begun by a special grand jury 
in April. It adjourned at the close of the month without making any 
statement. Two April grand juries, however, handed down presentments 
taking opposite views of the matter. On May 1 City Chamberlain Hyde 
was indicted by the grand jury on the charge of having accepted a bribe 
of $13,800 from the Carnegie Trust Company. — Investigations in February 
by the Voters' League disclosed serious corruption among the city school 
directors. — Abraham Ruef, convicted boss of San Francisco, began a 
fourteen-year term in the state penitentiary in March. — As the result of the 
discovery of an alliance between his political ring and the criminal classes, 
Mayor Gill was recalled by the voters of Seattle on February 7 and George 
~W. Dilling chosen to succeed him. Of the 71,000 registered voters 22,000 
were women. — At a special election on April 4 to recall Mayor Fawcett of 
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Tacoma, none of the candidates received a majority of the votes. A 
second election had to be held to decide between the two leading candi- 
dates, the mayor being one. — The Ohio Bureau of Accounting asserted in 
March that more than half a million dollars belonging to the city of Toledo. 
had been diverted from funds or illegally expended in the years 1906 to 
1909. — The Socialists met with severe reverses in the April elections in. 
Milwaukee. Their candidates for circuit judge, alderman-at-large and 
school directors were defeated, as was an ordinance authorizing a bond 
issue. They were beaten also in Wichita, Kansas, and Two Rivers, Wis- 
consin. On the other hand they had notable success in Butte, Montana ; 
Flint, Michigan ; Manitowoc, Wisconsin ; Granite City, O' Fallon and 
Canton, Illinois. — Among the cities to adopt the commission form of gov- 
ernment recently was Spokane. Early in the present year four Illinois 
cities adopted it and two rejected it. 

THE TRUST PROBLEM AND THE RAILROADS.— On February 23 
the Interstate Commerce Commission announced its decision with regard 
to the proposed increase of freight rates (see last Record, p. 740). With 
a few minor exceptions in the case of the less prosperous railroads of the 
Southwest, no advance of rates was allowed to the 415 companies inter- 
ested. It was announced that if the proposed new schedule was not can- 
celed by March 10 no increases would be allowed for the next two years. 
The commission denied the request for a postponement until November 1 
in order that the monthly reports for the intervening period might be used 
to support the contentions of the railroads. On December 21 the commis- 
sion ordered the Pullman Company to fix rates upon upper berths not ex- 
ceeding 80 per cent of the rates on lower berths whenever the latter rate 
should be $1.75 or over, and a rate of $1.25 where the lower rate should 
be $1.50. After an inquiry into the coal rates fixed by certain eastern 
carriers, the commission held in March that rates not open to all shippers 
alike were unlawful. — On January 4 the Bethlehem Steel Company and 
the Lehigh and Reading railroads were fined $40,000 each, in the United 
States district court, for rebating. If the maximum penalty had been im- 
posed the steel company alone would have had to pay $3,200,000 ; but the 
jury recommended leniency, as the railroads asserted they had been unable 
to move cars on account of the congestion at the steel works. — On April 3, 
in the case of the United States against the Lehigh railroad, the Supreme 
Court handed down an important decision on the commodities clause of 
the Hepburn Act. The effect of the decision is that while carrier corpora- 
tions may own stock in a commodities company and carry its products 
without violating the law, yet, when it is clear that the carrier manages the 
business of the commodity company and mingles the operations of the two 
concerns, its conduct comes within the prohibition of the law and it is liable 
to prosecution. — On April 26, after investigating charges of rebating against 
railroads and ore shippers in Ohio, a federal grand jury brought in twenty- 
one indictments. — On motion by the federal district attorney the govern- 
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merit's suit for the dissolution of the National Packing Company was dis- 
missed in December. This action was taken in order to facilitate pending 
criminal proceedings against the packers (see last Record, p. 740). On 
March 22 application for the quashing of the indictments against the pack- 
ers was refused in the district court. — On March 1 5 the Court declared the 
federal corporation tax constitutional (see supra, p. 359). — In January pro- 
ceedings were begun at Detroit for the dissolution of the so-called bathtub 
trust, some fifty indictments having been found for violation of the Sher- 
man Act. On February 10 the court overruled the demurrer entered by 
defendants, who alleged that, with five exceptions, they had not been shown 
to have committed an unlawful act within that jurisdiction. — In December 
the Supreme Court refused to review the decision of the district court in 
New York imposing a fine of $20,000 upon the Standard Oil Company for 
the acceptance of concessions in the transportation of petroleum. At the 
same time the Mississippi supreme court held that the company was liable 
to the state privilege tax. — Following the action of the United States circuit 
court in declaring it an illegal combination in restraint of trade, the Temple 
Iron Company, in which seven of the big anthracite roads were interested, 
decided at the close of December to separate its coal and iron interests and 
to manage each separately. — The federal government entered suit at New 
York on November 28 for the dissolution of the sugar trust, the American 
Sugar Refining Company, thirty subsidiary companies and thirty-nine in- 
dividuals being named as parties. — Suit was entered at New York on 
January 4 for the dissolution of the Atlantic steamship pool and at Cleve- 
land on March 3 for the dissolution of the electrical trust. — In November 
the new Railway Securities Commission held its first meetings in Washing- 
ton. — Reargument of the government suits against the tobacco trust and 
the Standard Oil Company were heard by the Supreme Court in January. 
At the close of this Record decision had not yet been rendered. 

LABOR AND CAPITAL. — Numerous dynamiting outrages in the past 
two years, culminating in the loss of 21 lives by the destruction of the Los 
Angeles Times building in October, 1910, appeared to be traced to labor 
organizations when James B. McNamara, Ortie McManigle and J. J. Mc- 
Namara, secretary of the International Association of Bridge and Structural 
Iron Workers, were arrested in April and brought to Los Angeles. Though 
under indictment for the Times explosion alone, these men were suspected 
of complicity in many similar offences, and it was reported that McManigle 
made a full confession on April 27, admitting complicity in fifteen dyna- 
mitings. J. J. McNamara, however, asserted his innocence and ascribed 
his arrest to a capitalist plot and to manufactured evidence. Throughout 
the country labor organizations expressed a readiness to provide money for 
the defence of the accused men. — Early in December a settlement was 
reached in the strike of express company employees in New York (see last 
Record, p. 741), the men returning to work with an eleven-hour day and 
substantially the rate of pay which they had demanded. The strike was 
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resumed in March by some of the men, on the ground that the agreement 
had been violated, but ended unsuccessfully in two weeks. — The strike of 
taadcab drivers in New York (see last Record, p. 743) was terminated on 
December 5 without the establishment of the closed shop which the men 
had demanded. A strike of drivers in Boston was settled on February 24 
by concessions on both sides. — On December 21, after a month of negotia- 
tion, trainmen ami conductors on fifty railroads operating west of Chicago 
received a flat ten-per-cent increase of wages. This affected 75,000 men. 
— White firemen on the Cincinnati, New Orleans and Texas Pacific struck 
on March 9 when the company refused to discharge all negro firemen. 
The men refused mediation under the Erdman Act. A similar strike oc- 
curred on the Cincinnati Southern railway. It was reported that the 
strikers had killed more than twenty men. — The garment-makers in 
Chicago (see last Record, p. 743) won a partial victory on January 14 
when 12,000 resumed work on a basis of arbitration. About 15,000 others 
returned to work gradually as agreements were made with the smaller 
firms. The Chicago school teachers contributed J700 towards the support 
of the strikers. — Disorder marked the strike of cotton operatives at Nor- 
wich, Connecticut, in the latter part of April. — On January 30 the United 
Mine 'Workers adopted an amendment to their constitution providing that 
no general strike should be ordered by the international board without a 
referendum to the members of the organization. — A strong force of militia 
was sent to Benld, Illinois, in March, on account of disorders in connec- 
tion with the strike of foreign coal miners. On March 18 nearly 5000 
miners in eastern Ohio went out in sympathy with the strike in the Tuscar- 
awas district, which began in April, 1910. — On May 1 nine thousand 
machinists in New York City and Hudson county, New Jersey, struck for 
an eight-hour day. — In Los Angeles 500 carpenters went out on May 1, 
demanding a daily wage of four dollars. In Auburn, New York, on the 
same day, the carpenters received an increase of wages and decided not to 
strike. — In April the United States circuit court of appeals reversed the 
judgment of the circuit court awarding over $200,000 damages in the 
famous Danbury hatters case (see Record of June, 1910, p. 375). It was 
held that the lower court erred in directing the verdict. — Late in January 
the United States circuit court in New Jersey held that the federal Em- 
ployers' Liability Act of 1908 was not unconstitutional as violating the fifth 
amendment or as regulating the relations between an interstate railroad 
and its interstate employees. In March the New York state law providing 
compensation to workmen injured in certain specified dangerous employ- 
ments, even though such injury occurred solely through the negligence of 
the workman, was declared unconstitutional by the New York court of 
appeals. — Justice Blackmar of the New York supreme court condemned 
the secondary boycott on January 6 by making permanent an injunction 
restraining certain unions from interfering with the business of a Brooklyn 
firm manufacturing doors and window sashes. 
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LYNCHING AND THE RACE PROBLEM. — A Baltimore ordinance 
for the segregation of the races was tested in January by prosecutions for 
its violation and was declared by the state court to be invalid. On April 6 
the Baltimore councils adopted another and more drastic measure, so 
framed as to affect both races equally and to meet other legal objections. 
City blocks in which both races are living are to remain mixed until they 
become wholly white or wholly negro; then the other race will be excluded. 
Not only are negroes forbidden to move into blocks where the residents are 
entirely white, but they are not allowed to have churches or places of 
amusement in such blocks. — On April 3 President Taft decided, owing to 
complaints of riotous conduct, to remove the ninth cavalry, a negro regi- 
ment, from San Antonio and to distribute the companies on the Mexican 
boundary for patrol duty. Protests were received from Brownsville and 
other places selected by the president. It was ascertained, moreover, that 
the stories of the misconduct of the men in San Antonio were mostly false 
and that their removal was opposed by prominent citizens. It appeared 
that in three weeks only one out of one thousand men had been arrested. 
Accordingly the decision was reconsidered. — Among the presidential nomi- 
nations to federal offices which failed of confirmation in the Senate during 
the last session of the sixty-first Congress were those of two negroes, one to 
be assistant district-attorney in Boston, the other registrar of the treasury in 
Tennessee. — In April, 269 women students at Cornell University signed a 
petition that two colored girls be excluded from Sage College. President 
Schurman replied that at Cornell "all university doors must remain open 
to all students, irrespective of race or color or creed or social standing or 
pecuniary condition." In January an agitation was begun in Flushing, 
New York, for the repeal of the law abolishing separate schools, the reason 
being that white girls were compelled to dance with negro boys in a physical- 
culture class. — In the case of Alonzo Bailey, a negro of Montgomery, Ala- 
bama,, who was convicted of failure to complete a labor contract, the United 
States Supreme Court held on January 3 that the law under which he had 
been convicted and reduced to involuntary servitude was unconstitutional 
(see supra, p. 358). — Lynching cases occurred in several states — While 
being conveyed to jail at Enfaula, Alabama, in February, a negro who 
had accosted a white woman was seized by a mob and shot. The governor 
undertook to investigate the case and threatened to remove the sheriff. — 
As the result of an attack upon the members of a minstrel troupe on the 
streets of Benton, Arkansas, one negro was killed and several were injured. 
The mayor denounced the crime in a public circular and called upon the 
citizens to aid in discovering the guilty persons. — Three negroes charged 
with the murder of white men were taken from the jail at Warrenton, 
Georgia, in February and shot by a mob. In April, a Columbus sheriff, 
who shot two of the mob while defending a negro prisoner, was himself 
seriously wounded. Several lynchings occurred in different parts of the 
state in April; the three victims in one case appear to have been guilty of 
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no ciimes. — Threatened by a mob of twenty persons, the jailer of Shelby- 
ville, Kentucky, surrendered his keys and allowed three negroes to be 
carried off and lynched on January 1 5 . Two of the victims were accused of 
insulting white women, the other with murdering a negress. At Calhoun, 
in April, a negro who had mortally wounded a white man was taken from 
the marshal and his deputies and shot on the stage of a theater by a mob 
of fifty persons. — Late in January a trusted negro assaulted an eight-year- 
old white girl who had been left under his charge and, taking refuge in the 
woods near St. Tammany, Louisiana, was caught by the mob and lynched. 
— When a body of citizens raided a gambling joint at Gunniston, Missis- 
sippi, on February 15, one negro was killed and another wounded. For 
some time afterwards there was danger of a general race riot. — A negro 
charged with attempted assault upon a white woman at Weston, West 
Virginia, was saved from mob violence in December by being locked in a 
safe until the arrival of militia. When brought to trial in February he was 
protected by two companies of militia. — On February 6 a Chicago mob 
attacked negroes who had refused to vacate a house in a white district 
of the city. Fifteen negroes were severely injured and much property 
destroyed. — In April a negro who refused to pay his fare on a trolley car in 
White Plains, New York, and, when threatened with ejection, cut the 
conductor's throat, was saved from lynching by the determined behavior 
of a policeman. 

THE DEPENDENCIES. — After a visit of five weeks to the Philippines 
the secretary of War submitted a special report to the president on Novem- 
ber 23. The secretary declared that, although aspirations for independ- 
ence found general expression in the islands, the conservative and more 
substantial men would view its achievement with consternation, and that 
the people as a whole were utterly unprepared for self-government. He 
stated, further, that the finances were very satisfactory, there being a sur- 
plus of over six millions; that peace and order prevailed, the robber bands 
having been almost entirely suppressed; and that practically all the lepers, 
numbering about 3000, had been segregated on one island. He recom- 
mended the establishment of a pension fund for superannuated employees 
of the government; an increase of $5,000,000 in the appropriations for pub- 
lic improvements; and more liberal laws concerning mineral claims, pros- 
pecting, and the sale of land. According to the annual report of the 
Bureau of Insular Affairs, issued late in December, free trade with the 
United States has led to a great expansion of commerce, the imports to the 
islands having increased by $9,275,233 and the exports by $8,870,606. It 
was recommended that the limit for the bonded debt be raised from five to 
ten millions and that the rate of interest in the postal savings banks should 
be increased to three per cent. As far as consistent with efficiency va- 
cancies in the civil service are now being filled with Filipinos. Exclusive 
of the non-educational examinations for skilled laborers, the number of 
Filipinos taking civil service examinations increased twenty-four per cent 
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in the year. In December great resentment was caused in the Japanese 
colony at Manila by the searching of several houses for explosives. 
President Taft, speaking in January before the Society of the Carabao 
(composed of army and navy officers who have served in the Philippines), 
expressed his belief that the agitation for immediate independence was 
made for political ends and did not represent the real desire of the people. 
The United States could not part with the islands, he said, until "they 
have a government with the full idea of the responsibilities attending such 
government." In December a parcels-post system was established be- 
tween the Philippines and Hong Kong. A resolution of the Philippine 
Assembly, adopted in December and laid before Congress, protested 
against the sale of large tracts of "friars' lands" to corporations. The 
protest was suggested by the sale of 56,000 acres to persons alleged to be 
connected with the sugar trust. After the matter had been brought to the 
attention of the House of Representatives by Mr. Martin of Colorado, the 
Committee on Insular Affairs exonerated all the officers of the Philippine 
government of any impropriety either in selling or leasing lands. In Janu- 
ary the eruption of the Taal volcano, thirty-four miles south of Manila, 
caused the death of nearly a thousand Filipinos, destroyed the crops for 
twenty miles around and left 5000 families destitute. Theodore Kalaw 
and Martin Ocampo, sentenced to fine and imprisonment for criminally 
libeling Commissioner Worcester, were granted in January a stay of four 
months with leave to appeal to the Supreme Court of the United States for 
a writ of error. In January the Assembly passed a bill abolishing the death 
penalty. — Late in February the native members of the Porto Rico Execu- 
tive Council protested at Washington against the removal of restrictions 
upon the amount of land which a corporation might own, arguing that the 
limit should not exceed 5000 acres. It was alleged that the proposed ex- 
tension of the limit was in the interest of the sugar trust. Elections on 
November 10 resulted in an overwhelming victory of the Unionists over 
the Republicans. The former party elected every member of the House 
of Delegates. Dr. Rivera was chosen resident commissioner at Washing- 
ton. In April a strike of cigarmakers in the Caguas and San Lorenzo dis- 
trict near San Juan cut off about one-fifth of the cigar exportation to the 
United States. Twenty-two members of an alleged anarchist organization 
were arrested for supposed complicity in the assassination of a factory fore- 
man and one other man. The strikers refused to make any terms until the 
arrested men should be set at liberty. 

III. LATIN AMERICA 
MEXICO. — General Diaz was inaugurated as president on December 1 
for an eighth term of six years. Opposition to his autocratic rule had been 
developing for some time (see last Record, p. 745) and now found expres- 
sion in the establishment of an insurrectionary provisional government 
under the presidency of Sefior Francisco Madero in the state of Chihuahua. 
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The insurgents demanded the retirement of Diaz, the guarantee of honest 
elections and new land laws. In January they cut the railways along the 
American border and carried on a series of skirmishes and attacks on the 
smaller towns. By March i, they claimed to have 10,000 men in the 
field ; the revolt was spreading in the neighboring states of Sonora, Coa- 
huila and Durango ; and the federal troops began to encounter opposition 
even in Yucatan and in Lower California. President Diaz at first professed 
to treat the insurrection lightly, but early in March he removed Sefior 
Terrazas, who was particularly obnoxious to the people on account of his 
aristocratic leanings, from the governorship of Chihuahua. In order 
further to conciliate the opposition, the president accepted late in March 
the resignation of his cabinet, including Vice-President Corral and Sefior 
Creel, the foreign minister. Sefior Limantour, who had just returned from 
financial missions to Europe and the United States, undertook the recon- 
stitution of the cabinet. Meanwhile serious fighting had occurred at Casas 
Grandes and near Agua Prieta, and on March 1 1 the constitutional guar- 
antees were suspended. On the reassembling of Congress on April 1, 
President Diaz announced that he favored a constitutional amendment 
making high officials ineligible for reelection, and he promised measures 
safeguarding the suffrage of qualified citizens, reforming the judiciary and 
securing a division of large estates. General Madero declared that the 
resignation of Diaz must precede peace, and threatened to attack Ciudad 
Juarez. The fear of American intervention, however (see supra, p. 349), 
paved the way for negotiations between the government and the insurgents; 
and on April 23 an agreement was signed for a five days' armistice cover- 
ing the zone between Juarez and the city of Chihuahua in order to arrange 
terms of peace. It was announced that President Diaz had recalled Gen- 
eral Reyes to the country. 

OTHER STATES. — An incipient revolt in Haiti was crushed and the 
leaders were executed in February. — A long-threatened insurrection against 
President Davila of Honduras broke out in December under the leadership 
of former President Bonilla. By the terms of an armistice arranged on 
February 8 through the good offices of the United States, the rivals agreed 
to withdraw and abide by a fair election. On March 4, Congress selected 
Francisco Beltran as provisional president to serve until a regular successor 
to Davila could be elected. — General Juan Estrada was elected president of 
Nicaragua on December 31 by unanimous vote of Congress. — On March 2 
Manuel E. Aranjo was inaugurated as president of Salvador. — The Costa 
Rican Congress approved in February the government's plan to refund 
the foreign debt of ten million dollars. — Early in January, General Emilio 
Estrada was elected president of Ecuador to succeed General Alfaro. — The 
crews of the Brazilian battleships in the harbor of Rio Janeiro mutinied on 
November 23 and demanded from Congress an increase in pay and the 
abolition of corporal punishment. The government yielded two days later 
and granted a general amnesty. Further mutiny among marines quartered. 
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in a fort in the harbor was quelled on December 10 only after an artillery 
engagement lasting all day ; two hundred of the mutineers were killed or 
wounded. — The Bolivian ministry resigned on December 16 as a protest 
against the resumption of diplomatic relations with Argentina (see supra, 
p. 350). — Dr. Ramon Barros Luco, the newly elected president of Chile, 
was inaugurated on December 23. — The Paraguayan Congress accepted 
the resignation of President Gondra on January 19 and elected Colonel 
Jara to succeed him. — Sefior Jose" Battle y Ordonez was elected president 
of Uruguay on March 1 . 

IV. THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
THE UNITED KINGDOM. — Mr. Asquith had to confess to Parliament 
on its reassembling on November 15 the final failure of the conference 
between the Liberal and Conservative leaders on the constitutional question 
(see last Record, p. 747). It was obvious that with the two Houses dead- 
locked, nothing further could then be accomplished toward the restriction 
of the Lords' veto. The premier, therefore, opened the new campaign at 
the National Liberal Club on November 19, and nine days later Parliament 
was formally dissolved. The campaign was not as lively as usual, and the 
constitutional question of the veto was complicated by considerations of its 
practical bearing on the questions of Irish home rule, social legislation and 
tariff reform. The general elections, which ended on December 19, 
returned a coalition majority of 126, an increase of two. — The new Parli- 
ament was formally opened by King George on February 6. On the 
21st the Veto Bill was brought in and passed first reading by 351 
votes to 227. Second reading was passed on March 2 and the government 
was kept busy during April killing the numerous amendments offered by 
the opposition. (For the provisions of the Veto Bill, see the Record of 
June 1910, p. 380.) — Premier Asquith stated in the preliminary Home 
Rule debate in the House of Commons on February 14 that the govern- 
ment's first task after the Veto Bill had been disposed of would be to carry 
out a policy of full self-government for Ireland. Augustine Birrell, chief 
secretary for Ireland, told an audience at Oxford in March that the gov- 
ernment's bill would follow in outline Gladstone's second Home Rule 
measure. — It was announced early in February that the ministry planned 
to present a measure for compulsory insurance against unemployment, by 
which the men should pay about sixpence a week and the employers and 
the state half of that amount each. Another step taken by the govern- 
ment affecting labor was the creation of a new body for the reclaiming of 
discharged prisoners, to be presided over by the Home secretary and to 
coordinate the efforts of all philanthropic societies engaged in assisting ex- 
convicts to gain a livelihood. — The army estimates for 1911-1912 issued 
by War Secretary Haldane showed a total of $138,450,000, including an 
item of $425,000 for new aircraft. — The naval estimates for the year car- 
ried a total of $221,000,000, an increase of $19,000,000. Provision was 
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made for five new dreadnoughts, three protected cruisers, one unarmored 
cruiser, twenty destroyers, six submarines, and an increase of 3000 in the 
enlisted personnel. — Plans were announced in January for expending 
$75,000,000 for the improvement of the port of London, including dredg- 
ing, building of drydocks and bettering of rail accommodations. — Prepar- 
ations were well advanced in April for the coronation of King George, 
which was to take place on June 16, and for the holding of a Colonial Con- 
ference prior to that event. 

CANADA The appointment of the duke of Connaught, the king's 

uncle, as governor-general in succession to Earl Grey was gazetted in 
January. It was announced that he would assume the government in 
September. — The subject of the greatest importance to the Dominion was 
that of reciprocity with the United States. The treaty, negotiated by the 
Laurier ministry (see supra, p. 349), encountered the opposition of the 
Conservative party and of the agricultural and mining interests of the West, 
especially British Columbia; it was debated in Parliament during March 
and April. — Mr. Fielding delivered his budget speech in the House on 
April 4. Revenue was estimated at $115,000,000, with a probable 
surplus of $30,000,000. — In January, the Federal Railway Commission 
rendered a sweeping judgment affecting all the express companies doing 
business in the Dominion, declaring them to be overcapitalized and order- 
ing them to submit new tariffs within three months. — In consequence of 
the refusal of the Australian Commonwealth to permit the proposed Trans- 
Pacific mail service between Canada and Australia to be carried on by way 
of New Zealand, save under unacceptable conditions, the Canadian govern- 
ment entered into an agreement in January with the Union Steamship 
Company for a monthly service between Canada and New Zealand. 

AUSTRALIA On January 1, the Commonwealth secured increased 

prestige by (1) the formal acquisition of its own capital site and territory of 
Yass-Canberra; (2) the attainment of direct control over the Northern Ter- 
ritory; (3) financial independence, owing to the expiration of the Bradden 
clause of the constitution which had restricted the federal revenue for the 
first ten years; and (4) the actual beginning of compulsory military train- 
ing. It was announced that Lord Dudley would be succeeded in the gov- 
ernorship in July by Lord Denman. The Labor ministry of Mr. Fisher 
declared its intention not to harbor foreign trusts and to apply the anti- 
trust laws with all severity. — The opening-up of crown and other lands for 

settlement continued in New South 'Wales Owing to the shortage in the 

supply of labor, the old Immigration Act was revived in South Australia 
in March, so that assistance might be given to immigrants. The state gov- 
ernment decided also to undertake to irrigate some fifteen thousand acres 
from the Murray River around Lake Barners. — In Queensland, Mr. Kidston, 
the premier, retired from public life. The ministry was reconstructed under 
the premiership of Mr. Denham. — Violent scenes occurred in the Parlia- 
ment of Western Australia in January as the result of the obstructive 
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tactics employed by the Laborites to prevent the passage of the bill for the 
redistribution of seats. 

NEW ZEALAND. — Sir Joseph Ward, the prime minister, stated in 
January that the Dominion had completely recovered from the temporary 
financial depression of the year 1908. 

SOUTH AFRICA The first Parliament of the South African Union 

was opened on November 4 amid general enthusiasm by the duke of 
Connaught as the personal representative of King George V. Mr. Molento 
was elected speaker of the House, and Mr. Reitz president of the Senate, 
in accordance with the ministerial caucus. One of the first measures passed 
was a bill embodying a ten-per-cent tax on the profits of the Cape and 
Orange Free State mines. The budget carried estimated expenditures of 
about $80,000,000. — General Smuts, minister of the Interior, declared 
in January that as South Africa had now become a nation it must take 
upon itself national obligations. He used the old maxim that the best 
way of preserving peace was to be ready for war. Lord Methuen in March 
advised the formation of a regular army and general military training. — 
The action of the Indian Legislative Council in putting a stop to Indian 
immigration to Natal immediately affected the labor market; the wages ol 
the natives were doubled and those of the Indians on the sugar estates 
were raised fifty per cent. — The Provincial Assembly of Cape Colony 
adopted by 16 votes to 15 a motion requesting the Union Parliament to 
exclude all further immigration of Asiatics into the Union. — Mayor Sel- 
burne introduced a measure in the Union Assembly in March for the 
segregation of natives in reserves, which would be administered by native 
councils. — An amendment to the Miners' Bill, providing for an eight-hour 
day, was negatived by 27 votes to 2. — The earnings of South African rail- 
ways for six months exceeded by $5,000,000 the figures for the correspond- 
ing period of the preceding year. 

INDIA, — The financial statement of the government was presented in 
the viceroy's Legislative Council on March 1. The revenue was esti- 
mated at close to $400,000,000 with a surplus of $15,000,000. — A 
measure was enacted to prohibit after July 1 the emigration of indentured 
Indians to Natal, owing to the friction between the Indians and the British 
colonists and to the lack of any guarantee that Indians would be treated as 
permanent citizens at the close of their terms of indenture. — A Factory Bill, 
limiting adults to twelve hours' and children to six hours' daily labor, was 
passed into law on March 21. — Unrest and disorder seemed to be as preva- 
lent as ever throughout the Empire. Serious rioting marked the Mohurrum 
celebration at Bombay in January. — During the month of February the 
deaths from plague in the country reached the enormous total of 68,498. 
The government reported that the most persistent efforts to stamp out the 
epidemic failed to effect a permanent improvement in the situation. — The 
returns from the new census gave the population of India as 315,000,000, 
this being an increase of 20,500,000 over the census of 1901. 
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V. CONTINENTAL EUROPE 
FRANCE. — Parliament reopened on January 10, and M. Brisson was 
reelected president of the Chamber of Deputies. The premier, M. Aristide 
Briand, was repeatedly attacked, on the one hand by the reactionary Right, 
because of the church troubles, and on the other by the extreme Left, because 
of the vigor which he had displayed in putting an end to the railway strikes 
(see last Record, p. 752). On February 24, the Radical Socialist Repub- 
licans, under the leadership of M. Malvy, accused the ministry of not 
rigorously enforcing the church laws of 1901 and 1904; and the govern- 
ment majority of sixteen on the subsequent vote of confidence seemed so 
slight that on the 27th M. Briand tendered his resignation and that 
of the cabinet to President Fallieres. The next day the president asked 
M. Monis, the vice-president of the Senate, to form a new ministry. The 
invitation was accepted by M. Monis, who took for himself the portfolio of the 
Interior and selected as his colleagues, all from the Radical bloc, M. Cruppi, 
Foreign Affairs; M. Delcass6, Marine; M. Berteaux, War; M. Charles Du- 
mont, Public Works; M: Perrier, Justice; M. Boncour, Labor; and M. Pams, 
Agriculture. The presence in the cabinet of M. Malvy as under-secretary 
of Justice and Worship was regarded as an indication of the drastic applica- 
tion of the Religious Congregation Laws of 1901 and 1904 and the abandon- 
ment of M. Briand's policy of moderation and conciliation. The minister 
of Labor declared himself an ardent advocate of obligatory "syndicalism." — 
M. Monis read his declaration of policy before the Chamber on March 6. 
The Income-Tax law was to be the first thing to occupy the attention of the 
government. Then the subject of electoral reform with a view to propor- 
tional representation would be taken up. In the interest of social peace, 
the railway employees of the state who were dismissed would be taken 
back, except those who had been guilty of gross insubordination and de- 
struction of property. The railways not under state supervision would be 
requested to do the same. A vote of confidence in the ministry was then 
carried, 309 to 134. — The immediate construction of two 23,500-ton dread- 
noughts was ordered in February by a vote of 461 to 67. M. Delcasse* 
presented in March the following naval program: the fleet to consist of 28 
battleships, 10 scouts, 52 destroyers and 94 submarines, at an estimated 
outlay of $250,000,000, extending over ten years. — Serious disturbances 
occurred in March and April among the wine-growers in the Aube dis- 
trict, on account of the refusal of the government to take immediate steps 
to include that department in the delimited "champagne area." The 
Chamber on April 3 by 323 votes to 228 referred to a special commission 
several amendments to the Adulteration Law of 1905 and the Wine Delimi- 
tation Law of 1908. The Senate asked the Council of State for a thorough 
investigation. Counter demonstrations against the Aubois were held in 
April in the valley of the Marne; large quantities of wine were wilfully de- 
stroyed, and the military arm was invoked to restore order. — A committee 
of the Chamber reported on December 6 in favor of limited woman suf- 
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frage. — Some forty Progressists, together with a few seceders from the 
Democratic Left of the Chamber, formed in March a new Liberal group, 
styled the Republican Union, under the leadership of M. Leblond, the 
mayor of Rouen. — In accordance with a bill which finally passed the Sen- 
ate on February io, Greenwich time became the legal time in France on 
March 10 at midnight. The republic was thereby brought within the same 
time as England, Belgium, Holland and Spain. — M. Jonnart, governor- 
general of Algeria for nine years, and one of the best colonial adminis- 
trators of France, resigned in March because of his political sympathies 
with the retiring premier, M. Briand, and was succeeded by M. Lutaud, 
former mayor of Lyons. 

GERMANY. — Several important measures have been debated in the 
Reichstag. The discussion of the proposed constitution for Alsace-Lorraine 
occupied public attention for three months. The bill, as originally pre- 
sented by the government and passed by the Bundesrath, gave the ter- 
ritory autonomy, but excluded it from representation in the Bundesrath 
and left it under the supreme control of the emperor. The Reichstag 
committee in charge of the bill, on motion of the Center party, adopted an 
amendment, making the territory an independent federal state of the 
Empire, to be represented in the Bundesrath by three votes and to have as 
executive a regent holding office for life and nominated by the emperor on 
the proposal of the Bundesrath. This amendment was supported by the 
Center, the Socialists, some of the National Liberals and the non-Prussian 
elements generally, all of whom opposed the Prussianization of the Reichs- 
land. After protracted discussions, a compromise seemed to have been 
reached in April, by which the state would have its three votes in the 
Bundesrath but could not vote on amendments to the Constitution nor be 
counted in a division of the Bundesrath, should such division give Prussia a 
majority not otherwise obtainable. — The bill taxing the unearned increment 
passed the Reichstag by a vote of 199 to 93, against the protests of the 
Liberals and Socialists, who, though approving its principle, objected to 
applying the revenue to military purposes. Cities and local municipalities 
were to retain 40 per cent of the proceeds of the tax, and the sovereigns as 
well as extensive agricultural lands were to be exempt. — The debate in the 
Reichstag on the five-year Military Bill was marked by repeated demands 
from Socialist and Center deputies for disarmament, and no less insistent 
determination on the part of the majority to increase the strength of the 
army. — The Reichstag passed a bill establishing labor exchanges, com- 
posed equally of employers and employees and empowered to settle labor 
disputes. — Paul Singer, the leader of the Socialist party in the Reichstag, 
died on January 31 at the age of 67. His funeral was the greatest demon- 
stration ever seen in Berlin in honor of a private citizen. The leadership 
of the party devolved upon Hermann Molken Nehr, a cigar-maker from 
Saxony. — The public prosecutor caused proceedings to be taken in March 
before a court of honor against Dr. Liebknecht, the well-known Socialist 
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deputy, for an attack upon the Prussian and Hessian authorities on account 
of the tsar's visit to the country. — The population of the Empire increased 
between 1905 and 1910 from 60,641,489 to 64,896,881. Of the latter 
total, 40,156,791 were Prussian. — The new session of the Prussian Diet 
opened on January 10. Von Bethmann-Hollweg, the president of the 
ministry, did not mention the Franchise Bill (see last Record, p. 754), 
which had been proposed to alter the three-class system, but emphasized 
the necessity of economy in appropriations. Some opposition was evi- 
denced in the Diet in March to the papal decree compelling Catholic 
teachers to take the anti-Modernist oath. — The ninetieth birthday of Prince 
Regent Luitpold of Bavaria was celebrated throughout the country on 
March 12. There was a police round-up of anarchists in Munich in Janu- 
ary, and twenty-three were arrested. — A rising of the natives on Ponape 
Island in the Carolines was suppressed by German warships in January. 
Fifteen natives were shot and 426 banished. — Unrest among the Hotten- 
tots in German Southwest Africa was reported again in March. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. — A scheme for the complete reorganization of 
the Austro-Hungarian military and naval forces was published simultan- 
eously in Vienna and Budapest on January 10. The budgets which had 
been worked out in accordance with that scheme were presented to the 
joint Delegations by Baron Burian von Rajecz on February 28 and passed. 
Provision was thereby made for four dreadnoughts of 20,000-tons each, 
three cruisers, twelve torpedo boats and six submarines at a total cost of 
#62,000,000; an annual increase for the army of $8,600,000; and a liberal 
extension of the consular service. It was stated that by 191 5 the fleet of the 
dual monarchy would comprise 13 battleships, 9 cruisers, 18 destroyers, 48 
torpedo boats, 12 submarines, and an additional Danubian squadron of nine 
ships. The Neue Freie Presse and other influential newspapers bitterly 
assailed the increasing burdens of militarism ; and the Social Democrats 
held monster hostile demonstrations at Vienna. — The reconstituted Austrian 
cabinet of Von Bienerth having succeeded in breaking up the temporary 
coalition in the Reichsrath between the Poles and Czechs, which threatened 
its position in December, won a triumph in March in passing the bill creat- 
ing an Italian faculty of laws in connection with the University of Vienna. 
The population of Austria was stated to be 28,567,898, an increase of about 
2,500,000 in ten years. — No little resentment was shown in Hungary 
because Bosnia and Herzegovina were not annexed to that kingdom. It 
seemed probable that the government would renew its demands for a sep- 
arate Hungarian military organization on account of the additional burdens 
imposed by the Delegations. Official census returns showed the population 
of Hungary to be 20,850,700, an increase in ten years of over 1,500,000. 

ITALY. — The observance of the jubilee of the kingdom absorbed gen- 
eral attention. The king inaugurated a national exhibition at Rome on 
March 27, and celebrations were held throughout the peninsula. — A cabi- 
net crisis came near marring the festivities. Parliament had been debat- 
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ing throughout February a bill extending the franchise and at the same 
time providing for compulsory voting ; and Signor Luzzatti, encountering 
opposition from both Conservatives and Radicals, finally recommended 
that further consideration of the measure should be postponed until 191 3. 
This suggestion was decisively negatived by a vote of 265 to 75. Signor 
Luzzacti thereupon resigned on March 1 8, and was succeeded by the Radical 
ex-premier, Signor Giolitti, who retained seven members of the old cabinet. 
— King Victor Emmanuel caused general astonishment on March 23 by 
inviting Deputy Bissolati, the Socialist leader, to visit him and discuss 
politics. Signor Bissolati subsequently declined to accept the portfolio of 
Agriculture. — Foreign interest was aroused in the trial begun at Viterbo in 
March of thirty-six alleged members of the Camorra, an organization of 
professional criminals, which was supposed to have ramifications through- 
out southern Italy and even in the United States. — The pope pro- 
claimed in January that the year would be one of mourning at the Vatican 
to commemorate the loss of the temporal power. The Holy See decided 
not to hold any solemn functions and to postpone further the already long 
delayed consistory. 

RUSSIA. — An acute constitutional and cabinet crisis arose in March. 
On the 17th, the Council of the Empire rejected M. Stolypin's Zemstvo 
Bill, conferring restricted self-government on the nine western provinces, 
only twenty-five Conservatives in the Council voting for the measure. 
Three days later the premier resigned. The tsar, unable to prevail 
upon M. KokovosofF, the minister of Finance, to form a new ministry, 
was obliged, after some hesitation, to recall M. Stolypin on the latter's own 
terms. These involved the prorogation of the Council and the Duma for 
three days, the proclamation of the zemstvo measure by imperial ukase in 
accordance with the emergency clause in the Constitution, and the sus- 
pension of M. Trepoff and M. Durnovo, the leaders of the opponents of 
M. Stolypin's policy, from all sittings of the Council of the Empire until 
January, 1912. The Council replied to these acts by adopting an inter- 
pellation against the premier by 98 votes to 52. — A vast program was 
submitted to the Duma in April for the expenditure of nearly $100,000,000 
on the construction of a series of waterways connecting the Caspian Sea 
with the Arctic Ocean. — In February, Governor Mahlakoff began a wide- 
spread expulsion of Jews from the province of Tchernigoff. In March 
the ministry extended to private schools and trade institutions the former 
regulations under which Jewish children might attend the public schools 
only at a ratio of three per cent of the total attendance in cities, five per 
cent in the smaller towns, and ten per cent in various Jewish settlements. — 
Radical agitation and disorder in the universities in December led the min- 
ister of education, M. Kasso, to state in March his determination to make 
both professors and students confine themselves strictly to their scientific 
and classical studies. — The death of Count Tolstoy on November 20 was 
followed by mourning throughout the empire; the Duma adjourned for a 
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week as a mark of respect. — The anniversary of the emancipation of the 
serfs by Alexander II was solemnly observed by the tsar on March 4. — 
The determination of Finland to prevent Russification seemed as definite 
as ever (see last Record, p. 755). During November, four provincial 
governors resigned because of the constitutional conflict. Baron von Troil, 
governor of the Viborg district, was summarily dismissed, and his departure 
was made the occasion for a great demonstration in his honor, the crowds 
bearing torches, singing patriotic songs and cheering the fatherland. 

SPAIN. — The premier, Sefior Canalejas, announced in January an am- 
bitious legislative program favored by his ministry, including the Associa- 
tions Bill, compulsory military service, educational reform, restriction of 
emigration, irrigation, the construction of 20,000 miles of railway and the 
colonization of arid regions in Aragon and Catalonia. The Cortes met 
on March 6, and on the 27th began a debate on the Ferrer trial (see 
Record of December, 1909, p. 757). On April 1, owing to dissatis- 
faction expressed by the military authorities with the premier's defence of 
the military judges, the ministry tendered its resignation. King Alfonso, 
who was at Seville, hastened back to Madrid and induced Sefior Canalejas 
to retain his post, while authorizing the reconstruction of his cabinet. The 
Ferrer debate ended on April 8 with a government triumph of 179 votes 
to 23. The Cortes was then prorogued until May 8 when the Associations 
Bill was to be be presented. Parliament had already in November enacted 
the "Padlock" Bill, forbidding any increase in the religious orders for a 
period of two years or until the concordat of 185 1 should be revised. The 
Clericals were preparing for a bitter fight against the Canalejas govern- 
ment. — A republican assembly at Madrid in January declined to cooperate 
with the Catalanists. 

PORTUGAL. — The significant factor in the republic's political situation 
is the approaching elections, which, after four postponements, have been 
set for May 14. The returns will give a hint how six months of the "new 
regime" have reacted upon the Portuguese people. — The provisional gov- 
ernment legislated during the winter on several important matters. A 
series of decrees separated church and state, forbade duelling and legalized 
divorce, practically upon the mutual consent of the contracting parties. A 
new Electoral Law, issued in February, extended the suffrage to all males over 
twenty-one who could read and write or who were fathers of families, except 
soldiers, ex-convicts, bankrupts and paupers, though the restriction might 
later be extended to include judges, clergy and members of firms having 
government contracts. The government declared its intention of pensioning 
the ex-king. — A good deal of unrest throughout the country was attributable 
to two important opposition factions. On one side, the extreme Radicals 
were disgruntled because so little seemed to have been accomplished toward 
social reforms; in March they organized a general strike at Lisbon, which, 
however, proved a failure. On the other side, the Portuguese bishops pro- 
tested against the expulsion of the monks and agitated against the republic; 
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the northern provinces were roused to considerable feeling by the separa- 
tion of church and state. In April, Cardinal Merry del Val, the papal 
secretary of state, advised the bishops to accept the separation without 
reserve. 

THE BALKAN STATES. — In Turkey, the government's attention was 
divided between financial difficulties and local insurrections. Djavid 
Bey, the head of the budget commission, urged on Parliament the necessity 
for the utmost economy and called attention to the estimated deficit of 
#40,000,000 of dollars which would have to be covered by foreign loans. 
Governmental expenditures were increased by a military campaign which was 
carried on in January and February against the Yemen Arabs. This uprising 
was suppressed in March; but a serious insurrection of Albanians, who op- 
posed the policies of the Young Turk party, had not been entirely put down at 
the end of April. — The Bulgarian cabinet of M. Malinoff had trouble with 
the king because of its radicalism in demanding electoral reform; and in 
March a new coalition cabinet of Nationalists and Progressists was formed 
with M. Ivan Gueshoff as premier and minister of Foreign Affairs. — Prime 
Minister Venezelos of Greece outlined his policies in December. He 
dwelt especially upon drainage and other improvements of the arable lands 
of the country; encouragement of private initiative in industry; reform of 
justice and public instruction; and reorganization of the army and navy 
under one ministry of national defence with the aid of foreign instructors. 
On the Cretan question he maintained complete silence. 

OTHER EUROPEAN STATES. — A bill passed the Norwegian Storthing 
in April, admitting women to all state offices, except those having to do 
with the cabinet, the military, diplomatic and consular services and the 
church. The first woman member of the Storthing took her seat on Feb- 
ruary 3. — King Gustav opened the Swedish Riksdag on January 17. He 
congratulated the nation upon the improved economic condition and gave 
the estimates for 191 2 as about $69,390,000. — A serious coal-miners' strike 
occurred in January near Liege, Belgium. An unfortunate and probably 
uncalled-for interference by gendarmes reflected upon the government, which 
won a very close victory in the Chamber, by a vote of 62 to 58 with three 
abstentions. — The fortification of Flushing was the measure most discussed 
in the Netherlands during March and April. — The Swiss census returns 
for 1910 showed a population of 3,836,000, an increase of nearly half a 
million in ten years. Of the nationalities, the largest relative increase was 
among the Italians. The number of representatives in the lower House 
was increased from 167 to 187. St. Gall accepted proportional represen- 
tation on a close referendum, being the ninth canton to take such action. 
Zurich, by a vote on referendum of 31,054 to 22,178 admitted women 
to ecclesiastical and educational councils. — The new constitution which 
Prince Albert granted to Monaco, went into effect on January 7. 
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VI. AFRICA AND ASIA 

MOROCCO. — Several Berber tribes in March proclaimed as sultan Mulai 
Ismail, a descendant of Sultan Mulai Suleiman. Communication was cut 
between Fez and Tangier and foreign couriers were captured and robbed. 
The revolting tribesmen surrounded Fez, and it seemed that only the 
arrival of French troops (see supra, p. 352) would to save Sultan Mulai 
Hafid. 

PERSIA. — Nasr-el-Mulk, who had been invited in September to return 
to the country and assume the regency (see last Record, p. 760), de- 
clared on February 16 in an address to the members of the Mejliss, that 
constitutional government was impossible under the prevailing groups and 
refused to take office unless he should receive a formal guarantee of a stable 
majority and of the non-interference of the Mejliss in foreign affairs. The 
assurances were unanimously given, and the regent took the oath of office on 
March 4. On the 1 2th a new cabinet, in sympathy with the regent, was 
formed under the presidency of Sepahdar Azam, all the members being 
chosen from the Mejliss. 

JAPAN. — The Diet opened on January 20. On February 13 the budget 
for 1911-12 passed the lower House. It carried estimated receipts of and 
total expenditures exactly balancing at #279,000, 000. —After repeated efforts, 
covering several years, an important Factory Law was enacted in March, 
dealing particularly with child labor. — The Katsura ministry formed in 
February a union with the Seiyukai or Unionist party founded by Marquis 
Ito. This seemed to foreshadow the final establishment of the system of 
party government in Japan, for until then the ministry did not have a clear 
majority in the Diet. — The trial of the twenty-six anarchists, whose con- 
spiracy was discovered in September, was begun before the Supreme Court 
on December 10. On January 17, Dr. Kotuko, his wife and twenty-two 
associates were sentenced to death for having plotted against the life of the 
emperor and other members of the royal family. Two of the prisoners 
were sent to prison for eight and eleven years respectively. 

CHINA — The National Assembly, the first deliberative body in the 
history of the Empire, which began its sessions on October 3, adjourned on 
January n, after a rather stormy career marked by frequent clashes with 
the throne and the Grand Council. While it failed to secure most of the 
reforms it asked, it did good work in preparing the way for the general 
Parliament in 1913. — The plague devastated northern Manchuria. By 
March I, it was officially stated that 40,000 had perished, and that the 
daily death-rate was 200. — An uprising against the government and against 
foreigners was reported near Canton in April. 

[For colonies and dependencies in Africa and Asia, see the United 
States, the British Empire and the continental European states, supra."} 

C. H. Hayes, 
E. M. Sait. 



